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those which proclaim themselves the quest of happiness or the sense of beauty in disguise. More serious is an objection brought against not the mere selection of the phrase, but the adoption of the division itself which it expresses, viz. that it is ' a question-begging division.' What question it begs, or in any way touches, I am at a loss to conceive. It simply marks an undeniable difference among facts; viz. that of ethical theories appealing to inward experience there are some that start from postulates of the moral consciousness, as they are, and work with them alone; while others go further afield, and trace the whole contents and growth of these in unmoral sources. Is it a c questionJ whether these two types of theory exist? and if not, is it not well that each should have its name? and that in either case, the name should connote the specialty which distinguishes it from the other?
It has been remarked with regret that the constructive part of these volumes is left in a precarious position, because hinging on the alternative of a disjunctive proposition, 'Either Freewill is a fact, or the sense of Obligation an illusion;' and that confidence in the deliverances of the moral consciousness is left in suspense, for want of a prior treatment of the question of Determinism. With a slight reservation (which I will immediately mention), I acknowledge the justice of the remark, if applied to the book on the assumption of its completeness. But as its plan was formed with a sequel in view, to carry over its conclusions into the province of Religion, I had to consider in which section of the whole the required discussion would be most in place. If the problem of Freewill had been purely psychological, I should have admitted it into the present treatise, with the character of which its entire contents